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Nathaniel Folsom was a native of Exe- 
ter. He was descended from John Folsom, | 
who was of Hingham Mass. in 1633. His 
ancestors, however for 'several generations, 
resided in Exeter, and the name at this || 
time exists in that town. In ancient records 
it is spelled variously, Foulshame, Folshame, | 
and Folsham. 

He wasborn in 1726. Of his early life, | 
nothing we believe, is generally known.— 
He held a military commission, when young. 

It was in 1755, that we first find him ac- 
tively engaged in the public service. In 
that year, three different expeditions were 
undertaken against forts in the possession 
of the French. The first against Fort Du- | 
quesne,on the Ohio, was conducted by Gen. 
Braddock ; this expedition is rendered pe- 
culiarly interesting by the presence of Wash- | 
ington, and its fate is well known. The) 
second was against Niagara, and was com- | 
manded by Gov. Shirley of Massachusetts; 
it failed. The third was against Crown Point, |, 
and was under the conduct of that distin-| 
guished officer, Maj. Gen. Sir William | 
Johnson. For this expedition, the Province || 
of New Hampshire was called upon for its 
quota of troops, and raised a regiment of 
ten companies, in all 500 men. The offi- | 
cers of the Regiment were Col. Joseph |) 

Blanchard of Dunstable, Lt. Col. Josiah 
Willard of Charlestown, Major Matthews 
and Adj. Nathaniel Morse; Robert Régers |, 
was captain, and John Stark Lieutenant of | 
one of the companies. One company was | 
raised in the neighborhood of Exeter and}, 
was placed under the command of Capt. |) 
Nathaniel Folsom, the subject of this article. |! 
This regiment, after some delay, proceeded | 
through the woods to AJbany by way of 
Number Four, now Charlestown. The 
New Hampshire forces were posted at Fort 
Edward, whilst Johnson,with the main body, 
lay encamped at Fort George. He was 
there on the 8th of Sept. attacked by a large 
body of French, Canadians and savages, 
under the Baron Dieskau, who had a short 
time before, arrived in America with a large 
number of troops. The Frenchman was 
defeated, his army ‘completely routed, and 
himself mortally wounded and taken prison- 
er. In the mean time, a scouting party from 
Fort Edward having brought to the garrison 
the intelligence of the discovery of waggons 
in flames in the road, Capt. Folsom was 
dispatched with about one hundred of his 
New Hampshire rangers to ascertain the 
cause, They found the waggoners and cat- 
tle lying dead in the road, but no signs of 
anenemy. Hearing guns in the direction 
of Lake George, they hastened thither, and 
coming within two miles of the Battle-ground 


Original. | 
j 


|| kau appeared, 
‘his men behind the trees and kept up a con- 


-perienced by the French. 
'giment then joined the main army, and was 


they found the baggage of the French un- 
der the care of a guard, whom they attack-_ 
ed and routed, Soon after,about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, the retreating army of Dies- 
Folsom immediately posted | 


tinued and well directed tire upon the French 
and Indians till night. The enemy retreat- 


ed with great loss, while Folsom proceeded 


in safety to the camp, carrying with him,be- 


sides his own wounded, many prisoners, and 


all the enemy’s baggage and ammunition. In 


this well fought engagement, which served 


more than any thing else to revive the spir- 
its of the colonies, but six of Folsom’s men 
were killed, whilst great slaughter was ex- 
Blanchard’s re- 


alterwards employedin scouting, a species, 


of service, which none could perform so ac- 


ceptably as the Rangers of New Hampshire. 
Parties of them frequently went under the 
very walls of the French Garrisons; and at 
one time, killed and scalped a soldier near 
the gate of the fort at Crown Point. Late 
in the autumn, the forees were disbanded, 
and the regiment returned to their homes. 
Folsom was, in 1767, major of the fourth 
New Hampshire Regiment, and rose, in a 
few years alter, to the rank of Colonel. 
Atthe very commencement of the con- 
test between Great Britain and the colonies, 
although in favor with the royal government 
and a military officer of note in her service, 
he espoused with great zeal the cause ol 
liberty. He was, for several years, prior 


to the Revolution, a member of the House 


of Representatives, and, as such, was a 
prominent leader of the opposition.«In 1774, 
when the contest was violent, and party an- 
imosity at its height, he was a member of 
the house which met onthe 10th of May, 
and was active in fanning the flame of op- 
position to mivisterial oppression, 
meetings of the leaders of the liberal party 
were frequently held to decide on measures, | 
suitable to be adopted in the alarming state | 
of affairs then existing. A committee of 
correspondence was chosen to confer with | 
‘the other colonies on matters of general im- 
portance, 
| sidered treasonable, and having in vain op- 


| . 5 ; i 
| posed its adoption, adjourned the assembly, | 


and shortly after, dissolved it. The mem- 
, bers, however, immediately met, and pro- 
ceeded to business, The governor, attend- 


clared the meeting illegal, and caused the 
sheriff to make open proclamation for all 
| persons to disperse and keep the king’s 
| peace. 


|met in another house, where, atter some 
consultation they agreed upon a circular to, 
be sent to all the towns inthe province, re- 
commending the choice of deputies to meet 
|in convention for the election of delegates 


| 








ito a General Congress, 





Private | 


This measure, the governor con- , 


'ed by the sheriff, entered ‘the chamber, de-. 


Soon after he had withdrawn, they | 


that this document has ever been reprinted, 
and, as denoting the spirit of the tines, we 
here copy it {rom one of the originals now 
in our possession, 

** To the Pavish of -, 

Whereas the colonies in general, upon 
this continent, think it highly expedient and 
necessary, in the present critical and alarm- 
ing situation of their public affairs, that 
DELEGATES should be appointed by,and 
in Behalf of each, to join a general CON- 
GRESS, proposed to meet at Philadelphia 
the first day of September next, to devise 
and consider what measures will be most 
adviseable to be taken and pursued by all 
the Colonies for the establishment of their 
RIGHTS and LIBERTIES, upon a just 
and solid foundation, and for the Restora- 
tion of Union and Harmony between the 
mother country and the colonies: And 
whereas the Members of the late House of 
Representatives for this Province, now met, 
to deliberate upon the subject, are unani- 
mously of opinion, that it is expedient and 
nécessary, for this Province,. to join’ said 
CONGRESS for the above purpose,—and 
recommend it to the Towns in this Province 
respectively, to chuse, and impower one, or 
more persons, in their Behalf, to meet at 
Exeter the 2ist Day of this Instant, at ten 
of the Clock in the forenoon, to join in the 
choice of DELEGATES for the GEN ER- 
AL CONGRESS. In order to effect the 
desired end, it is necessary, that each town, 
as soon as may be, contribute their propor- 
tion of the ewpence of sending: it is there- 
fore desired, that the same may be raised 
by subscription, or otherwise, “and if con- 
venient, sent by the person by your Parish 
appointed; your proportion of which is — 
pounds,lawiul money. The utility of which 
measure is so apparent we doubt not your 
ready compliance with this proposal. 

By desire of the meeting, 
J. WENTWORTH, Chairman. 

Portsmouth, Juiy 6, 1774, 

P. S. Considering the distressing situa- 
tion of our public affairs, Thursday the 14th 
inst. is recommended to be kept as a day of 
Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer through 
this Province.” 

The alarming state of affairs naturally 
suggested such a measure asa general Con- 
gress of Delegates from the various provin- 
ces, it having been customary to pursue 
such a course in times of difficulty and dan- ' 
ger. The recommendations contained in 
the above circular were approved by the 
people; the day of fast was religiously ob- 
served; cighty five deputies were chosen 
from the various towns, and who brought 
from their constituents, the money raised by 
subscription to defray necessary expenses.— 


|| They met at Exeter on the Ist. of July, 


‘and made choice of Dr. Josiah Bartlett.and 


|John Pickering Esq. of Portsmouth, after- 


We do not know, terwards chief justice,to represent the state 
‘ 
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in the general congress. Both these gen- 
tlemen declined. They then elected Col. | 
Nathaniel Folsom and Major John Sullivan, | 
who consented to serve. The Congress, 
met at Philadelphia on the filth of Septem-| 
ber and chose Peyton Randolph of Virginia 
for their President. Amongst the members| 
were John and Samuel Adams, Roger Sher-| 
man, John Jay, William Livingston, Thom- 
as M’Kean, Samuel Chase, Patrick Henry, | 
R. H. Lee and George Washington. The | 
session lasted nearly two mouths, and was, 


occupied with a declaration of rights, a || 


statement of grievances, petitions and re-— 
monstrances to the king in Parliament, and | 
the framing an association, suspending all 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain, | 
Ireland and the West Indies. Although far 
from assuming the tone of independence af-| 
terwards adopted, their measures were char- | 
acterized by wisdom, forbearance and mod- | 
eration, and were received with almost uni- | 
versal approbation. Greater praise cannot | 
be bestowed upon their conduct, than that) 
contained in the following extract from the | 
celebrated speech made by Lord Chatham) 
in the House of Lords, in January 1770. | 
* For genius, for sagacity, for singular mod- 
eration, for solid wisdom, manly spirit, gub- 
lime sentiments, and simplicity of language, | 
—for every thing respectable and honorable, | 
the Congress of Philadelphia shines unri-| 
valled.” ill 
In 1775, Folsom was commissioned Major 
General. In 1776, on the recommendation | 
of Congress, the assembly of New-Hamp- | 
shire, with the approval of the people, | 
agreed upon a form of government to be in| 
force during the war. Agreeably to this | 
constitution, the Legislature, on the 26th of | 
January, 1776, proceeded to the.choice of, 
civil officers to enforce obedience to the 
laws, Gen, Folsom was chosen one of the | 
four Justices of the Court of Common Pleas | 
for the county of Rockingham. In 1777, | 
he was again chosen a delegate to the gen- | 
eral congress, which met at York, Pa. on| 
the 30th of September, and again in 1779, | 
and took his full part in the deliberations | 
and measures adopted. At that period the | 
men of note were called upon to fill many | 
important offices at the same time, ‘The, 
great defect in the temporary constitution 
adopted was the want of an Exclusion Bill. 
The same men at the same time frequently 
filled offices, both legislative, judicial, and 
executive ; assisted in enacting laws, in ex- 
plaining and applying them and in carrying 
them into execution. Such a state of things | 
would inevitably have resulted in despo-' 





| sisted of five members, of whom General 
Folsom was one. He was continued in this 
office till the 20th of January, 1777. In 
1779, on the 5th of January, he was again 
chosen, and served one year, and in 1783, 
on the 2d of January, he was elected for 
one year more. He was also, in 1776, 
chosen one of the first counsellors under the 
provincial government, and continued in of- 
fice one year, 

Thus we have given, as briefly as _possi- ; 
| ble, a catalogue of the offices, civil and mil-| 
\itary, which General Folsom sustained, and 





\the services which he rendered the country | 
and his countrymen. ‘They are sufficient to | 
evince his ability and integrity, and to show | 
the extent of the confidence which the peo- | 
ple reposed in him. Their confidence was | 
not misplaced. His various trusts were per- | 
formed with faithfulness and ability, and he | 
lived long enough to see that country, whose | 
independence he had so materially assisted 
in establishing, at peace with Europe, by | 
treaty placed among the nations of the! 
world, and blessed with an excellent consti- | 
tution, and a more efficient system of gov- 
ernment than that under which he had lived. 
He died at Exeter, the place where he was, 
born, and where he constantly resided, oa 
the 26th day of May, 1790, in the 65th | 
year of his age. 


Death of Beda. 


By Mrs. Sigourney. 


This’ learned and venerable monk, 
though his last illness was severe, spent the | 
evening of his death in translating the gos- | 
pel of St. John into the Saxon language. | 
When told by his amanuensis, that there re- 
mained but one more chapter, he urged him_ 
to proceed rapidly, saying that he had no! 
time to lose. ‘ Master, there isnow but one | 
|sentence wanting.’ ‘ Hasten to write it,’ | 
said the dying man. ‘ Master, it is done.’ | 
‘ Thou hast spoken truth, itis done. ‘Take 
now ny head between your hands, and move | 
me, for it pleaseth me to sit over against the | 
place where I was wont to pray, and where | 
now, sitting, I would yet invoke the Father.’ | 
Being seated, according to his desire, on | 
the floor of his cell, he said, ‘ Glory be to | 
the Father, to the Son and the Holy Ghost.’ 
And pronouncing the‘last words, he expired. 





Northumbrian breezes freshly blew 
Around an ancient pile, 

And ‘'yne, high swoln with vernal rains, 
Was murmuring near, the while; 

And there, within his cloistered cell 
The mov of mighty mind, 





tism, had not the patriots of that day been | 


actuated by purer motives than a desire for 
seli-aggrandizement. The want of a dis-| 
tinct executive branch was particularly felt 
in the recess of the legislature. To remedy 
this defect, the assembly appointed, at every 
adjournment a number of persons, styled the’ 
committee of safety, to whom the supreme 
executive power was delegated, and who) 
kept constantly in session during the recess | 
of the legislature. The first committee was | 


His cowled and venerable brow, 
With sickness pale, reclined. 


To give the Book of God, a voice 
To bless the British isles, 

He labpred, while inspiring faith 
Sustained the toil with smiles ; 

And o’er the loved diseiple’s page 
His studious spirit hung, 

Regardless, though the grasp of pain 
His shuddering nerves unstrung. 


“Speed on.” Then flewthe writer’s pen 








chosen on the 19th of May, 1775, and con- 


With haste and fear perplext, 


i$ 








For death’s sure footstep nearer grew, 
With each receding text. 

The prompting breath more faintly came— 
“ Speed on.—His form I see— 

That awful messenger of God 
Who may not wait for me.” 


“ Master, ’tis done,” “ Well hast thou spoke— 
Life, with thy lines, kept pace”— 

They bear him to the place of ptayer, 
‘The death-dew on his face ; 

And there, while o’er the gasping breast 
The last keen torture stole, 

With the high watch-word of the skies, 
Went forth that holy soul. 











Hemale Goucation. 





Let your first care be to give your little 
girls a good education. Let their early 
years be passed, if possible, in the country, 
athering flowers in the fields, and partaking 
of all the free exercises in which they de- 
light. | When they grow older, do not con- 
demn them to sit eight listless hours of the 
day over their books,their work, their maps, 
and their music. Be assured that half the 
number of hours passed in real attention to 
well ordered studies, will make them more 
accomplished and more agreeable compan- 
ions than those commonly are who have been 
most elaborately fiinished, in the modern 
acceptation of the term. The systems by 
which young ladies are taught to move their 
limbs according to the rules of art, to come 
into a room with studied diffidence, and to 
step into a carriage with measured action 
and premeditated grace, are only calculated 
to keep the degrading idea perpetually pres- 
ent, that they are preparing for the great 
market of the world. Real elegance of de- 
meanour springs from the mind; fashionable 
schools do but teach its imitation, whilst 
their rules forbid to be ingenuous. Philos- 
ophers never conceived the idea of so per- 
fect a vacuum as is found to exist in the 
minds of the young women supposed to have 
finished their education in such establish- 
ments. If they marry husbands as unin- 
formed as themselves, they fall into habits 
of insignificance without much pain,if they 
marry persons more accomplished, they can 
retain no hold of their affections. Hence 
many matrimonia! miseries, in the midst of 
which the wife finds it a consolation to be 
always complaining of her health and ruined 
nerves, In the education af young women, 
we would say—let them be secured from all 
the trappings and manacies of such a sys- 
tem; let them partake of every active exer- 
cise not absolutely unfeminine, and trust to 
their being able to get into or out of a car- 
riage with a light and graceful step,which no 
drilling can accomplish. Let them rise ear- 
ly and retire early to rest, and_ trust that 
their beauty will not need to be coined into 
artificial smiles in order tosecure a welcome, 
in whatever room they enter. “et them 
ride, walk, run, dance, in the open air. 
Encourage the merry and innocent diversions 
in which the young delight; let them, under 

roper guidance, explore every hill and val- 
ey; let them plant and cultivate the garden, 
and make hay when the summer sun shines, 





———— 
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and surmount all dread of a shower of rain 
or the boisterous wind; and, above all let 
them take no medicine except when the doc- 
ter orders it. ‘The demon of hysteria and 
melanchily might hover over young la- 


‘dies so brought up ; but they would not find 


one upon whom they could exercise any 
power.—Foreien Quarterly Review. 








Dancing. 


-——-- 


BY MRS. ALMIRA H. L. PHELPS. 


Madame Campan, whose judicious opin- 
ions I have pleasure in repeating, observes: 
‘ Accomplishments should not form the ba- 
sis of the education of girls, but the first les- 
sons in dancing and the piano should be 
given at about the age of seven vears.— 
Youthful limbs can place themselves more 
easily according to rules, which add to the 
graceful embellishments,and render them so 
natural that the fruit of lessons can be no 
longer distinguished; it is also very certain 
that the physical developement and _ health 
of children gain much, where they contract 
in good time the habit of holding themselves 
up, and walking gracefully.” I am aware 
that dancing in many cases receives too 
great a share of attention, and what is still 








worse that it scmetimes creates and fosters | 


vanity and a love of admiration inthe youth- 
ful heart; but this is not the only thing in- 
nocent in itself, which may be abused and 
perverted. Language is often made an in- 
strument of evil; religion itself may be used 
as a cloak for hypocrisy, but we would not 
that either language or religion should be 
condemned because they may be thus per- 
verted, 

As a healthful exercise dancing is recom- 
mended by most physicians. Dr. Warren, 
in his lecture delivered in Boston, 1830, be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction, 
remarks that ‘next to walking in the open 
air, the best exercise for a young female is 
dancing. ‘This brings into action a large 
part of the muscles of the body and lower 
limbs, and gives them grace and power.’— 
To those who are engaged in study during 


a large part of the day, some exercise of 


this nature seems absolutely necessary, es- 
pecially in winter, when the weather con- 
fines females within doors. 

It is for this reason, as well as for the 
sake of improving the external deportment 
and carriage of our pupils, that dancing is 
here taught and practised. | But you are 
well aware that there isa great difference 
between young ladies receiving lessons at 
the seminary and practising wholly by them- 
selves,or going to a public hall where young 
persons of both sexes mingle promiscuously, 
aud attending at publics, or quarterly exhi- 
bitions. There are certainly evils attendant 
on such a course, which more than balance 
all the advantages to be derived from learn- 
ing to dance—girls and boys associating be- 
fore they consider themselves as ladies and 

ntlemen, either agquire a familiarity of 
address which in after life will be improper 
and disgusting, or begin to practise the arts 








, at any period, appear still more so where 
we look for the honest simplicity of child- 


hood. 
It is this improper manne? of practising 


| after years, which has prejudiced so many 
| good people against an exercise which na- 
‘ture prompts, and which the Author of na- 
ture has never prohibited. Even the battle- 
horse is moved by the sound of martial mu- 
| sic, and treads proudly to its measures. And 
who that sees achild, or a young female 


look moodily upon the sight as though it 
/were a sin against Him who adapts the ear 
‘to the nice perception of sound, makes the 
| heart to answer in correspondent emotions, 
'and gives to the muscular frame the power 
to express by motion, the character of these 
sounds? That in itself dancing is net offen- 
sive in the sight of Heaven, we may gath- 
er from the tenor of the scriptures. Among 
‘the pious of old we read of dancing as an 
expression of cheerfulness, David, in the 
overflowing joy of his heart, danced before 
the ark of God. Jeptha’s daughter, a maid- 
en of purity and innocence, went out with 
_music and dancing to mect her father re- 
turning from battle. Our Savionr himself in 
the parable of the prodigal son's in which 
the father is considered an allegorical rep- 
resentative of Him to whom we have every 


day need to say, ‘Father I have sinned a- || 


'gajnst thee’—our Saviour represents this 
‘father as having in his house music and 
dancing on the occasion of the penitent's 
| return. 

While I would rescue this exercise from 
‘the reproach which I think has been improp- 
erly attached to it, I would condemn in the 
'most decided manner those evils which have 
| been suffered to connect themselves with it. 
Some of them I have already mentioned in 
remarking upon promiscuous dancing schools 
and public balls. I would observe that an- 
other evil connected with these, is the fond- 
ness for dress and display which they usual- 
‘ly produce. Mothers, when their little dar- 
‘lings are old enough to go to a dancing 
| school, are too apt to think they must appear 
very fine; their own boxes of jewelry are 
searched for ornaments,their watches divest- 
ed of chains for the pretty necks of these 
miniature belles; or, if circumstances per- 
mit, new ornaments are purchased; dresses 
are made which vie with the gossamer in 
lightness of texture, and this mimic repre- 
sentation of a French doll is sent forth thus 
bedizened to attract the envy of her com- 
panions, and to imbibe the moral poison 
which will hereafter appear in her devotion 
to dress and her thirst for admiration. I 
could point out instances of females, whom 


| 


person, talents, and most amiable disposi- 
tions; but yet the whole beautiful fabric has 
been deformed by this one taint, which, tak- 
ing deep hold in childhood, no after exertions 
could remove;—like the blood of the mur- 





} dered, which superstition believes leaves an 


indelible mark on the murderer’s hand, van- 


4 


| of coquetry, which, ridieelens as they are | 


‘dancing, and the subsequent dissipation of 


/tmoving in harmony with sprightly music,can |, 


NS EEE 
ity, when it has once deeply stained a fe- 
/male bosom, can never be washed away.— 
| But I am wrong—there is a fount in which 
_sins may be cleansed, and there are some 
| penitents, who, 

O’er the faults of former years 

Have wept, and are forgiven.’ 


Zondon and Parisian Pashlons, 
For the approaching season, 

At length, winter dresses have began to 
show themselves. Wadded cloaks and pe- 
‘lisses, shawls and furs are now seen in the 
drives and promenades of the parks. For 
hats, velvet and figured satin appear at pres- 
ent to be the favorite materials. Bonnets 
of figured satin are trimmed at the edge 
with aruche of ribbon. The color usually 
chosen for these-bonnets, are maroon, and 
the various shades of dark red or brown.— 
The ribbons with which they are trimmed, 
are richly figured with bright colors, on a 
ground the same color as the bonnet. The 
ruche may be made of gauze ribbon. 

Many velvet hats and bonnets are trim- 
'med with a branch of flowers, which is fas- 
tened in the centre of the bow, and bends in 
‘aslanting cirection over the front of the 
crown. Qn hats of green velvet, a sprig 
of .auriculas, or of flowers composed of 
white and green velvet, has a very pretty 
effect. Hats of black velvet are usually 
trimmed with tartan satin ribbons; may be 
black and red, black and green &c. 
| Metionniers of blonde still maintain their 
favor, They are, however, sometimes su- 
| perceded or accompanied by small coqtes 
of ribbon, placed very closely together, and 
forming, as it were, wreaths on each side of 
| the face. : 
‘ In home-morning dress, many ladied wear 





‘}instead of caps small ruches of blonde, 


which are fastened on a ribbon, the ends of 
which tie under the chin, Another ribbon 
\is tied at the back of the head, to support 
| the ruche at the necessary distance from the 
‘forehead. This, however, is an old fash- 
‘ion, and its only novelty consists in the or- 
'naments, which are coques of ribbon dis- 
| posed a la Clotilde under the ruche. 
| The luxury displayed in shawls, was per- 
| haps, never carried to such an extent as at 
present. The French cashmeres rival those 
of India in the richness of their pattern,and 
the softness of their texture. Black grounds 
are still preferred to all others. 
In Paris there has been introduced a sort 





nature has highly, favored with beauty of | 


of cloak which is fastened round the waist 

by a broad ceinture, so that it fits almost as 

closely to the form as a pelisse. iis cloak 
or rather pelisse (for it is called the pelisse 
‘| ezarine) has wide sleeves which hang loose 
| atthe ends, where they are edged with far. 
|| We have seen one of the pelissee czarines 
composed of rich dove colored satin linked 
with pale pink,and trimmed with swansdown. 
| These pelisses may be thrown on and off, 
with as much fatility as the loose cloaks. 





The most ridiculous of a!l animals; is a 
proud priest; he cannot use his own tools, 
without cutting his own fingers. 
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“Quid rides ? mutato nomine, de te 

Fabula narratur.” 

**Nil admirari”’ has always been my max- 
im, yet there is one thing which excites my 
wonder. It is astonishing, that a man, who 
leaves his son no other legacy,cannot at least 
give hima good name. What could have 
been my father’s motive, in inflicting upon 
me that curse of curses—my name, | cannot 
determine. Trifling as so small a matter may 
appear, it has been my ruin. Bah! I shud- 
der when [think of it! shade of my honor- 
ed parent! would nothing but a scripture 
name satisfy thee? Why didst thou not then 
entitle me Ezra ?—Zedekiah ?—Nimri ?— 
anything—it must out—but Lazarus! 

Yes —Lazarus Rust—that is my name; 
and if any man can now blame me for being 
a misanthrope, let him come forward, As 
Isaid, my name has been my ruin. — It has 
made existence a curse since my childhood; 
even at school, | was tormented almost to 
madness, I was the only boy who was not 
nicknamed. ‘The most malicious were sat- 
isfied; they could not improve upon Lazarus. 

Of all men, the most impertinent are your 
stage agents, They have a trick of asking 
your name, with an insulting coolness, 
which, to a man of delicate sensibilities, is 
extremely annoying. I shall never forget 
my first stagecoach journey. The fellow at 
the desk looked me full in the face, and 
calmly asked my name. I felt the blood 
boiling in my face, and my first impulse was 
to knock him down. But I was a prudent 
man, even when a boy; so I satisfied myself 
with turning contemptuously on my heel. 
The fellow was by my, side in a moment. 
‘*Sir,” said he, in the silver tones of a lack- 
ey, ‘‘will you allow me to enquire your 
name?” This was too much. ‘‘ Allow me to 
tell you, sirrah,” I cried, almost suffocated 
with rage, ‘‘that you are a most imperti- 
nent scoundrel,” 

The batroom was in aroar, That laugh 
is sounding still in my ears, like the roar of 
a mighty cataract. What a diabolical music 
some men make of laughing! 
gent explained to me the reason of his en- 
quiry, I felt so consumately silly, that I for- 
got my usual precaution of giving only my 
initial, and ina voice paintully distinct I 
answered—Lazarus Rust! 

They did not laugh. I could have borne 
a deafening shout: but that suppresed smile! 
let me not think of it. Of all mortal suffer- 
ings, the keenest is the consciousness of be- 
ing the object of ridicule, mingled perhaps 
with pity. O! Heaven! what did [not sufl- 
er—what have I not suffered, from this one 
source? 

All this comes of my father’s—what shall 
I call it?—madness, in calling me Lazarus. 
By the bye they tell me that, when 1 was 
baptizud, a murmur of laughter arose from 
the whole congregation; and even the min- 
ister, as he uttered the solemn form, could 
not entirely conceal the smile which, in 
spite of his utmost exertions, played upon his 
lips. 

A history of my ludicrous misfortunes would 


When the a- || 


So 





‘filla volume. Perhaps the most ludicrous! “Ihave redeemed my father’s error, in 


of all was at my marriage. ‘‘A rose by any| naming my own children; I cannot, ‘tis 


. 


‘other name, would smell as sweet; 
|| Lazarus may love as ardently as a Dives. 


and | 


| true, rub off the Rust; but, for the matter 
of Christian names, I defy the Directory to 


| I contess Idid love Phebe McLarry—(how || furnish a more princely list. When my eld- 
, © a > : | 

| sweetly the name flows from your lips!) she || est son was born, I vowed he should never 

| was not beautiful, but she loved me notwith- || be ashamed of his name, so 1 called him 


| standing my name, ‘‘and { loved her that 


| 


arus, take Phebe,” etc. 

frain from laughing myself, 
| They say that the constitution of our hab- 
| its is such, that by degrees, we can become | 
| reconciled to anything: but I am not yet sat- 
isfied with my name. [I still persist in wri- | 
ing it L. Rust I have seen a good deal 
of human nature ; and, I must think, not-| 
withstanding Shakspeare’s opinion, that | 
there is something ina name. Indeed, a! 
man’s name tinges his whole character. If) 
it is a good one, he may sign even a mort- | 
gage deed witha light heart; and, if he! 
writes a neat hand,he will rise from the desk | 
| ahappy man. His flowing autograph, and | 
more flowing name, makes even poverty | 
tolerable. But your Nimris,and Obadiahs! | 
that which, to some men, is the pleasantest | 
| thing in existence—the seeing their names 
| in print,is to them, utter and hopeless agony. 
|| And then their officious friends are eternally | 
superseribing their letters with their names | 
written out in full. There is one member of | 
Congress, who, throughout the whole sess- 
| ion, most perseveringly franks his dull | 
| speeches to Lazarus Rust Esquire. One| 
| would think L. Rust was sufficiently defi- | 
|| nite, and it certainly has the advantage in | 
|| point of euphony. I wish he was in Heav- | 
en. I know of no damper to ambition like 
j}a bad name. 

‘self if I could. 


| that would look well inscribed on a monu- | 


IT could not ve 


} 
| 
| 
t 





; , 
L would not immortalize my- | 


ment! [say with Emmet, ‘ Letno man) 
|| write my epitaph.”’ It would perhaps run | 
| thus; 


Be Here lies the body of Lazarus Rust, 
‘| With whata horrible name the poor fellow 


| 
il 
i 


i Was cust.” 


| No—not for me is the laurel wreath of im- 
|mortality. When I die,let me be forgotten. 
If there is any truth in the doctrine of trans- 
'migration, I may yet take my chance. ‘I 
bide my time.” 

After all, I sometimes endeavour to per- 
suade myself that itis a mere matter of taste. 
| We have no reason to suppose that Laza- 
|rus was the worst name in the Hebrew ge- 
''nealogy. It must be confessed, however, 
ithat there are some disagreeable associa- 
|| tions connected with it,aside from its sound; | 
|| and, to speak the plain truth, it is a most| 
disgusting appellation, fit only for a monkey. | 
|| Yet am L compelled to bear it about with | 
| me—a thorn in the flesh, from which I can-| 
|not escape; it adheres to me like the pois- | 
|oned tunic of Nessus, I would appeal to! 
‘the Massachusetts Legislature, but my 
friends have a decided partiality for Lazarus 
and would never know me by any other 
name. So, as Lazarus Ihave lived, Laza- 
rus will I die. 











, . al 
she did pity me.”’ So we were married | 
But, when the priest repeated, ‘‘ Son Laz-| 


Lazarus Rust, indeed,— | 


| Henry Arthur Augustus George Bellville— 
so far, so good—it breaks my heart to add 
|—Rust. The sly rogue has since improved 
| his cognomen, by spelling it with a final e— 
| thus; Henry A. A. G. B. Ruste—how it 
| takes off the romance to add—eldest son of 
| Lazarus Rust, Esq. ! 

Finally, as I have the misfortune, like 
my namesake of old, to be of that class of 
mortals, denominated ‘‘ poor devils,” I can 
say, with the utmost sincerity, ‘‘who steals 
; my purse, steals trash; and he who filches 
from me my good name,”’ has decidedly the 
worst of the bargain. J.D. 

NM. A. Magazine. 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, 





* My birth day”—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthful years! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less.and less white its mark appears ! 


When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And as youth counts the shining links, 
That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said—* were he ordained to run 
“ His long career of life again, 
“ He would doall that he had done.”— 
Ah, ‘tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birth days, speaks to me. 
Far otherwise—of time it tells, 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly— 
Of counsel mocked—of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines,— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire,— 
Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire, 
That crossed my pathway, for his star! 
All this it tells, and, could I trace 
Tl’ imperfect picture o’er again,’ 
With power to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and shades,—the joys and pain, 
How litle of the past would stay! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All—but that freedom of the mind, 
Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangeably ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where love’s true light at last I’ve found, 
Cheering within when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round ! 
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“Spe Foutd of Nations. | 
Original. 
} 








There is a peculiar fitness in bestowimg | 
the same appellation on things of a like kind, | 
or possessing similar qualities, whether found 
in the animal, the vegetable or the political 
world. Wherever we can trace a distinct- 
ly visible analogy, or discover any’ open pal- 
pable traits of resemblance between objects 
however different in themselves, we are 
justly authorised in designating them by the 
same name. National existence resembles 
human life. Its infancy is weak, its youth 
active and vigorous, its maturity powerful, 
and its old age tending to dissolution, Hence 
the term youth has come, from a_ primarily 
figurative application, to be used literally to 
denote the early period of nations, with al- 
most as much universality as the correspond- 
ing epoch of individual being. 

There is yet this considerable distinction. 
A man or a plant can be denominated young 
only for a short space, while a nation may 
be so called, although ancient, provided it 
has the prominent features, which we are 
constantly and habitually accustomed to as- 
sociate with that age. 

Among the most obvious characteristics, 
inseparable from national youth, is an inde- 
pendence both of conduct and opinion, in 
matters of politics, business, and religion, 
incapable of toleration, where a long course 
of rigid adherence to paternal dogmas and 
institutions has stamped with criminality the 
least deviation from the beaten track, There 
pervade all classes of the community a 
general vivacity and liberality of character, 
unknown where the established forms and 
usages of past generations cramp the intel- 
lectual and physical energies, and mould 
every one’s course to a pattern corresponding 


|| proneness to avoid ceremony, and to indulge 


= — es + 


| patronized, the fault is not owing to want of 
| feeling,to not rightly appreciating its deserts, 
butto multiplicitly of occupations, which 
| distract and retard the mind’s generous in- 
| tentions. Talent and intelligence are cher- 

ished and admired, if not for their own sake, 
| in reverence to the power consequent on 
| their exertion. ‘The pride of birth and in- 
| solence of authority, common to an older 
| people, are imperceptible; or if observed, 
| quickly banished by the sullen neglect and 
scornful contempt to which they are every 
|where condemned. ‘There is a general 


\the opinion that the dictates of gallantry 
| and politeness need be followed no further 
than consistent with convenience or inclina- 
| tion. Some may be conceitedly vain of their 
| own fancied superiority, yet few look with 
| contempt or haughty derision on others, but 
_rather regret their follies,pardon their incon- 
sistencies, and commiserate their misfor- 
tunes, 





In a literary point of view the condition 
/of a youthful nation is not so enviable though 
| far from deplorable. That precious inheri- 
|tance, reliance on the past and confidence 
in the future, which a proud succession of 
talented and gifted authors and a_ survey of 
the mighty productions of other days can 
| alone confer, is absent. Practical utility is 
,too often the standard of merit, to admit 
any considerable progress in the arts not 
directly instrumental in the production of 
revenue. Their philosophy partakes too 
much of self interest and self emolument, 
to be very effectual in correcting the 
morals, improving the tastes, softening the 
affections or enobling the sentiments. But 
there exists a susceptibility of impression, 
an intense ardor and deep enthusiasm, on 
every subject connected with their literary 








with his station,influence and rank in life.— 


. Pines “Ne . : infin} * 
[he moral principles of ail are pure and || degree of compensating the deficiency.— 
correct, their sensibilities unvitiated by ar- || Their country’s untrodden wilds and waste 


tificial refinements, yet fully awake to the 
finer and nobler impulses of the soul. Gov- 
ernment, unbiased by prejudice and untram- 
elled by custom, is truly efficient,its oflicers 
respected, and all feel personally interested 


visions. Indolence, luxury,sloth and effem- 
inacy are rarely witnessed, for equality in 
the distribution of wealth renders employ- 
ment in obtaining subsistence or accumulat- 
ing capital necessary to most, and absolute- 
ly prohibits to a majority indulgence in the 
enervating delicacies of pampered voluptu- 
ousness, Disgustful misanthropy is never 
experienced ; the bustle, the duties, and 
connections of society preventing the des- 
pondent and reflective melancholy by which 
it is generated. 

The nation is animated with a spirit of 
greatness and the citizens by a due sense 
of the importance and responsibilities of 
their situation. Whatever lays claim to nov- 
elty is attended to, is investigated, if not 
favored and rewarded. Persevering indus- 
try, engaged in laudable pursuits, is not 
met with discouragements, with obloquy and 
reproach. Genius is commended, and if not 


j inventive imagination or the historian’s elo- 
in obeying the laws and executing their pro- || quent narrative ; and though not competent 


_pride and honor, capable in some tolerable 


| fertility, a true image of unsophisticated 
}man, their scenery yet unpainted and un- 
| sung , their manners, customs, laws and ob- 
|| servances afford a new field for the poet’s 


themselves to its cultivation, they praise and 
exagggerate its excellencies, its beauties, 
and its worth. 


What an uncontrollable influence then 
might not great and gifted minds exercise 
either for happiness or misery on the moral 
social and political destinies of such a peo- 
ple. Ifno vicious habit, no faulty practice, 


whose origin and first cause may not, im- 
part at least, be attributed to legislative er- 
rors, impolitic institutions and unjust pre- 
judices,are not right management and direc- 
tion, given while all is yet pliant and easily 
acted upon, likely to be ever constant in 
their operation and to acquire an extent 
ever increasing ? Could their legislators, 
the master-spirits who guide their affairs,but 
effect that the least possible difficulty attend 
the practice of virtue, and the temptations 
to wander from her paths be few and pow- 


no criminal act even can be mentioned, |) 


erless; that the imaginary inequality of the 
sexes be abolished; that wars, like assassi- 
nations, be ranked in the number of those 
‘daring atrocities loathsome and humiliating 
| in the recollection, which fix a disgraceful 
| stigma on the age whose annals they stain; 
that all whom nature has blessed with tal- 
ents should receive the instruction necessary 
| to their full developement; then would the ac- 
‘tual mass of truths pertaining to the scien- 
| ces of observation, calculation, and experi- 
| ment, be immediately and perpetually aug- 
|mented; government would harmonize with 
| reason and nature ; moral goodness would 
| be proved susceptible of indefinite improve- 
| ment, and truth, happiness and virtue would 
"appear, as they really are, indissolubly con- 
nected. 


[A correspondent has eopied the following 
lines from an old newspaper, and suggested that 
‘the publication of them at this notable season 
of marrying and giving in marriage may be of 
some service. Accordingly we insert them.] 


A FABLE. 


An owl fell desperately in love, poor soul, 

| Sighing and hooting in his lonely hole; 

A parrot, the dear object of his wishes, 

Who in her cage enjoyed the loaves and fishes, 

In short, had all she wanted, meat and drink, 

| Lodging and washing full enough, I think. 

*Squire owl most musically tells his tale ; 

His oaths, his kisses, squeezes, sighs prevail ; 

Poor Poll, she could'nt bear to see him grieve, 

| So opes her cage ; without a ‘by your leave’ 

| They are married, go to bed with enraptured 

faces, - 

| Rich words, and so forth, usual in such. cases. 

| Thus passed a day or two amorously sweet, 

| Love, billing, kissing, cooing, all their meat ; 
At length they both grew hungry; what for 

dinner ? 

| “ Nothing, by all my wisdom,” cries the owl, 

|“ I never thought of that as I’m a sinner. 

But, Poll, on something I shall lay my pats, 

W hat sayest thou, dearest, to a dish of rats ?” 

1“ Rats,” Mr. Owl, “think I'll eat rats ? 

Fiat them yourself, or give them to the cats,” 
Whines the poor bride, now bursting into tears. 

“ What sayest thou, dearest, to a dish of mouse ? 

I'll catch a few if any in the house, 

Thou shalt not starve, love, so dispel thy fears.” 

“ T wont eat rats, I wont eat mice, I wont, 

Dont tell me of the dirty vermin, dont ; 

Oh that within my cage I had but tarried—” 

“ Poll,” quoth the owl, “I’m sorry, I declare, 

So delicate, you relish not our fure ; 

You should have thought of that before you 

married.” 
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ulture of Silt. 


Original. 





I was much gratified, while travelling in dif- 
ferent directions in this state last month, to 
observe an increasing interest in regard to 
silk culture. Two years ago,this branch of in- 
dustry was in low estimation, in consequence 
of the failure of societies for the introduction 
of Mulberry trees and the manufacture of 
silk, They failed, as any company to pro- 
mote the culture of potatoes, rice or cotton, 
would fail—no such association is necessary 
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—when a market is presented for the balls, 

they will be raised and for sale, the same as 
oats or apples. It is beginning at the wrong 
end to excite a fever onthe subject. To 
the greater part of every community fevers 
are of little benefit. If the employment be 
profitable, there will be no want of attention | 
to it; and people must be convinced of this, | 
not by argument but by receiving a satisfac- 
tory price forthe balls. In this view the 
introduction of a machine to this town, for 
the purpose of manufacturing sewing silk, 
twist,warp and filling, &e. may be consider- 
ed of public benefit. ‘The proprietor could 
not learn what quantity of balls were on 
hand, if any; neither had he made arrange- 
ments to dispose of his silk when finished— | 
he is not prepared to offer such prices for | 








‘eames were fouled ‘ohacs terrets have 


long since fallen down in fragments, and 
mingled with the ashes of those who reared 
them. Poetry in America is as young as 
its institutions, which have sprung into exis- 
tence, ina couple of centuries; and like 
those institutions, has received vigor from 
our independence, 

Before the Revolution, even those of our 
sons who courted the muse, blended their 
studies with those of England’s poets, and 
described English scenes and English man- 
ners, instead of portraying the native maj- 
esty of their own country T he dark forest, 
the tumbling streams of our own adopted 
land brought no pleasant images to the 
minds of our fathers; who had been accus- 





| tomed to regard the one as the haunt of a 


cocoons as he intends next year, which | ruthless enemy, and hear the Indian war cry 


may be depended on when offered. 


| shouted from the other. They looked away 


The location of a filature or reeling || from the rough crags and dizzy summits of 


establishment is the next requisite step. 


their own mountins, from their own sweet 


The mulberry trees within fifteen or twenty || fields, white with the clover blossom and 
miles of this town would produce cocoons || murmuring with the music of the bee, to the 
sufficient to give constant employment to || blue hils,and hedge-rows,and rural cottages, 


three or four reels. 
bring the machine here this year and make | 
some progress—if it had been postponed till | 
next spring, the ensuing season would have | 
been lost. In regard to setting out Mul-| 
berry trees or sowing seed, nothing can be | 
done till April next. In the mean time, the | 
writer of this, who has paid attention to silk 
culture the three years past, will send you, if, 
permitted, occasional communications on the | 
subject, They will be short, andof course | 
have some chance of being read. All the | 
usual questions, in regard to the proper | 
mode of commencing, the probable profit, | 
&e &e. will be answered, and the subject | 
presented in a shape warranted by facts,and 
of course not questionable. Ww 


American Poetry.--No. 1, 


Original. 





English reviewers and English authors speak 
with sneering contempt of American Liter- 
ature. America, say they, has produced 
no long list of authors, no counterparts to 
the immortal Shakspeares, Miltons, and By- 
rons, who have shed such high renown on 
old England’s intellectual character. Amer- 
ica has produced no Newton to unravel the 
mysteries of nature; no Scott to wipe from 
the past its darkness, and bring with a wiz- | 


zard skill, scenes and manners of by-gone | 


' 


times, living before us. 


This is very true. But does this fact! 
prove that America has no genius at all, as | 
English -reviewers would have us believe? | 
Does the fact that we have done less for lit- | 
erature in one century than England has 
done in fen, prove that our air—our climate 
—or our institutions are inconsistent with 
literary merit? The lyre has been strung | 
in England from before the days' of Queen 
Elizabeth. In America circumstances have 
been most adverse to poetry till within the 
last sixty years. England has her bards 
whose songs breathe of the feudal ages when 
genius flourished, when palaces and monas- 








| 


| with England,was broken. During the ag- 


It was necessary to || and sweet scenes of old England, made vo- 
ical with the song of the Nightingale. 


When the revolution commenced,the magic 
spell which connected our destiny, our char- 
acter, our literature, and every thing else 


itation of that war the genius of our people 
began to exhibit itseli—a Quiucy, a Lee, a 
Henry and an Otis rushed to our councils, 
and at the same time maintained the justice 





our quarrel, and raised up for us an intellec- 
tual character, as solid and enduring as our 
mountains. It was amidst the confusion of 
this contest, the first genuine American po- 
etry was written, 

Mr. Samuel L. Knapp, ina tew selections 
he has made from our poets about the time 
of the revolution,in his lectures on American 
Literature, has done ample justice to the 





genins of our fathers. I subjoin a fragment 
of an Ode by Dr. Jonan Brown Lapp, of 
Charleston, S.C. which I have taken from 


that work. 
ODE TO THE SUN. 





Radiant orb, revolving round, 
Where, O whither art thou bound ? 
Thon, that like some shining shield, 
Blazing o’er the bloody field, 

Dost on high majestic move, 
Pouring sunshine all above. 


Where, O whither artthou bound, 
Rolling now in glory round ? 

Red and fiery round thy brow, 
Lo!.the western waters glow ; 
And behind, across the vales, 
Every length’ning shadow trails. 


Where, O whither art thou bound, 
Deep in distant surges drowned ? 
Evening marches, wrapt in clouds, 
And each prospect gaily shrouds ; 
W bile on yonder sea-beat shores, 
Blacker night in silence pours. 
Hark! hear the rushing blast 
What shrieks it mutters roind ! 

It bellows o’er the dreary waste, 
And death is in the sound. 


See, see what horrid forms, 





Like thin grey mists appear ; 


———— Ge SS —- 


They ride at midnight on the storms, 
With horror in the rear. 


These few lines, tho’ perhaps not the best 


|his style. They indicate a brilliant genius, 
| a mind teeming with ‘‘thick coming fancies”, 


poetry. They manifest a taste which could 
revel in the beauties of nature, and, freeing 
itself from the errorsof the age, imitate the 
pure style of the classics. 








Woman's Enfiuence. 

[The following very judicious remarks on 
the influence which females can exert in re- 
straining young men from vicious habits, are 
aken from a letter of the late Mr. Pepys to 
Hanuah More.]} 


What I wished to insist upon principally, 
is the very extensive influence which your 
sex might have on ours by an active and ju- 
dicious use of every fair oppottunity to dis- 
countenance vice,and encourage the projes- 
sion of virtuous principles. | judge of the 
good they might do by the mischief which | 
see is produced in minds of the young men, 
as well as young women, by inattention (to 
say no worse) in those whose opinions are 
considered as of weight, either fom the rank 
which they hold in the fashionable world, or 
as distinguished for talents and understand- 
ing. I cannot but think, that if many a 
| young and beautiful woman could be made 
|, to see in a strong point of light, the extent 
of her influence either to do good or to do 
evil, it might awaken the consciences of 
some to exert themselves in the cause of vir- 
tue, and deter others from affording ihe 
countenance to vice, which is given by dis- 
covering too plainly that.it is not wholly dis- 
agreable to those, who in words profess 
themselves the patronesses to virtue. These 
observations would apply, I think, still more 
srongly t6 religion than morality, and per- 
haps, could it be fully known to your sex 
how little amiable an esprit fort appears, 
even to the profligate in ours, it might ope- 
rate as a check to a certain habitual persiflage, 
asthe French call it, which pervades the 
conversation of some ladies in other respects 
highly amiable. As this subject has often 
engaged my attention [have seen with con- 
cern, the progress which this turn of mind 
will make in a very short time; nay I could 
tell you some of the watch-words by which 
I have observed the first indications of it. 

Observe anly, whether, after yon have 
heard a lady begin to speak of the clergy 
under the appellation of parsons, you do not 


as a particular system &c. If this sort of lan- 
guage and conduct were used only by wo- 
men whose characters were decidedly vi- 
cious, though still admitted into society, it 
would be of far less importance; but I fear 
it will be found that too many give into it, 
who would be sorry to find themselves upon 
the list of the enemies, either of religion or 
| morality. Noone who does not enter into 

the feelings of a young man, can conceive 














fs his writings, afford a good specimen of 


/and possessed of no inferior tact inthe art of 


in a short time hear Christianity spoken of 
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how much less formidable the ridicule of all 

the men in the world would be than that of 
the women-with whom he happens to be ac- | 
quainted: and I dare say if a man had worked 

himself up from a sense of religion to that 

high pitch which wouldebe necessary to de- 

cline the risk of murder in fighting a duel, 

he would be still in the danger of relapsing 
into the utmost pusillanimity on such occa- 
sions, were it to be represented to him that 

no woman would hereafter receive him but 
with contempt. It would therefore be a 
considerable addition to the great and exten- 
sive good done by your writings if you could 
impress upon the minds of our fair country- 
women that their sphere of doing good is 
far more extensive than they imagine. 





Bawpers. 


Original. 

It has been very justly remarked that with 
but few exceptions the members of the bar 
in our community deserve the respect in 
which they are held, and that there is no 
class in which mofe implicit confidence is 
reposed upon the most delicate and intricate 
subjects, and in which fewer have betrayed 
the trust. Undoubtedly there are unwor- 
thy members of the legal profession, as of 
every other; but their sins ought not to be 
imputed for evil to the upright and talented. 
We believe that, as a body, our lawyers 
may safely challenge a comparison for abil- 
ity, integrity and practical usefulness with 
any set of men among vs. ‘The following 
fact which occurred some five years since in 
the trial of a case at Philadelphia, will go 
far to demonstrate the value and importance 
of the labors of advocates tothe faithful and 
speedy administration of justice. It is too 
common to clamor against them as_ useless, 
tedious, and merely delaying the determina- 
tion of acause when the jurors have already 
formed their opinions from the evidence be- 
fore them; but the truth is, they almost uni- 
versally direct the attention to important 
points, throwing a flood of light over the 
whole; and it will almost invariably be found 
that an intelligent jury, as in this case, pre- 
fer hearing the remarks of both lawyersand 
judge, and could otherwise arrive ata de- 
cision with extreme difficulty. 

The court had been occupied several days 
inthe examination of witnesses, and the 
counsel agreed to submit the case without 
argument, the judge omitting the usual 
charge. After two or three hours delibera- 
tion, the jury returned into court with in- 
quiries as to some point of law. The judge 
told them that to expedite business, and save 
them the trouble of listening to protracted 
speeches, it had been agreed to abide solely 
by their judgment—that he could not answer 
their question without full argument—and, if 
they were disposed, they could retire and 
make another effort to agree. They con- 
sulted together, and replied that there was 
not the most distant probability of their ev- 
er agreeing without further information,— 
At their request the case was then argued 
at length by four gentlemen of the bar, and 
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the judge closed with the customary charge. 
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Having heard these, the jury again went || 
out, and in less than fifteen minutes return- 
ed their verdict. 








Plaintive, melancholy as it oftimes may 
be, how frequently does the mind love to 
turn back upon the scenes that are gone by. 
How often are the thoughts drawn, insensi- 
bly as it were, from the darkness of the fu- 
ture to the twilight of the past—to scenes 
that faintly glimmer through the cold and 
sombrous lapse of days, and months, and 
years! A pleasing melancholy comes over 
the full soul, ‘as the green spots upon the 
desert of life come up before the eyes of 
imagination, and tie us as strong as those 
of first love bind us unconsciously to scenes 
where once centred all our joys. Such are 
the reminiscences of childhood and youth; 
such are the pictured forms upon the sunny 
surface of the past —when every path was 
strewed with flowers—when the heart beats 
joyously—when all above was a cloudless 
sky—and all around sunshine! If ever a 
man enjoys happiness, it is in the spring 
time of life when his hope first begins to 
bud and blossom; to his illusive eye the fu- 
ture appears bright as the visions of an ely- 
sian dream.—But soon the frost of disap- 
pointment comes—old age ‘steals along with 
silent tread’—and all but the recollection 
of enjoyment perishes. 
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OurseELves—once more. We do not wish i 
' 


= 








| to weary our friends with tvo much concerning }) , 
it 


Yet when we think we} 


our own prospects. 
can do justice to ourselves and our patrons by Ih 
a few remarks, we raust make them, even at tho || 
risk of Leing called egotistical. We have much || 
to congratulate ourselves with, in the kind aid 
which has been extended to our feeble efforts, |! 
We have much to be proud of in the prospects || 
before us of an efficient support as well as in | 
the possession of the names of many of the H 
worthy citizens of New-Hampshire among our || 
subscribers. But yet we have been disappoint- 
ed in some respects. We have been disappoint- 
ed in the reception which we have met with 
from the hands of some whom we had a right 
to expect would feel a particular interest in sus- 
taining the only literary periodical in the Granite 
State. We have been deeply chagrined at the 
miserable policy, the narrow selfishness, which 
has prompted four of our ex-governors, and 
withal the wealthiest persons in the State, to 
return our paper and withhold their support 
from an enterprize, which, as the guardians 
of the honor of the State, we have the pre- 
sumption to think, they ought to have been ea- 
ger to encourage. Moreover, we have been 
burt at the conduct of one of our late members 


of Congress, a man possessing in a high de- 








| find many advocates. 
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who is supposed to join liberality to sterling in- 
tegrity, in notifying us, that he did not wish 
for our paper after it had been sent him nearly 
through the first quarter, and then only through 
the postmaster. We do not call names, but we 
think we should do no injustice by printing his 
for the world to gaze at, for we hold such con- 
duct to be a gross imposition. 

We shall send this paper to the individual al- 
luded to, and if, on reflection, he is not ashamed 
of his conduct, he merits severer language than 
we have, as yet, applied to him. If it be the 
fault of the postmaster,we would recommend to 
his attentive consideration the 118 article of the 
post-oflice law. 

“In every instance, in which newspapers, 
that come to your office, are not taken out by 
the person to whom they are sent, you will give 
immediate notice to the publisher; adding the 


reason, if known, why the papers are not taken 
out.” 


We apprehend that in using the term imme- 
diately, the Postmaster General did not contem- 
plate a delay of three months. 

We have this week commenced the series of 
sketches of Members of the old Congress from 
In our next will 
appear a Biography of Gen. Sullivan, which 
will be followed by a sketch of the venerable 
patriot, Langdon. We again invite those who 
may possess interesting facts in relation to any 
of our revolutionary patriots, to forward them 
to the editors of this paper. On our part, we 
enge re to put them in such a form, as may tend 


this State, as before promised. 


|| to ensure theiz preservation. 





Animan Maenetism. This is the name giv- 
n to certzin wonderful phenomena, said to be 
produced by the action of one person upon an- 
other, which were supposed to bear some anal- 
ogy to the influences exerted by the mineral 
magnet. In Europe the subject has attracted 
great attention, and, notwithstanding the com- 
plete and triumphant exposition of the futility 
of the pretended science and the quackery of 
its author contained in the report of a commit- 
the of eminent men in France, of which Dr. 
Franklin was a member, it still continues to 
The footing gained by 
doctrines the most whimsical and absurd, and 
the astonishing influence they have frequently 
exercised over the minds of those embracing 
them, furnish a striking exemplification of the 
almost unbounded power of the imagination. 
The system was first promulgated by Frederic 
Authony Mesmer, a German’ physician, about 
the year 1775. ‘Those, whose curiosity is ex- 
cited to know more of a curious and interesting 
matter, may gratify their inclinations by refer- 
ence to that very excellent work, the Encyclo- 
pedia Americans; in the articles Mesmer and 
Animal Magnetism. 


We would refer our subscribers to the terms 
on the last page and remind them thot the next 








gree the confidence of bis fellow citizens, and 


number will complete the first quarter. 
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[Pamir Frengav, the author of the fol- |) 


lowing beautiful morceau, was born, about | 


the year 1752 and was graduated at Nassau | 


Hall in 1771. He was distinguished as a poet 
of the Revolution, and was the author of many 

productions which evince both taste and talent. | 
Many of his pieces were of a patriotic tenor,and 
well adapted to the times, in which he wrote; 
not a soldier in those times was ignorant of his | 
songs; he often cheered his own and his com- | 
rades’ flagging patriotism by their recital, One 
of his pieces, ‘The Address of Columbus to 
Ferdinand,’ has been much admired. His po- 
ems, a8 is stated in the advertisement to the 3d 
edition, “ were originally written between the 
years 1768 and 1793; and were partly pub- 

lished in the transient prints of the times, and | 
afterwards collected into two editions of 1786 | 
and 1795.” The 3d edition was published in | 
1809, in two volumes, under the title of “ Po- | 
ems written and published during the revolu- | 
This venerable patriot seems to 


| 
} 





tionary war.” 
. , . , | 
rity. He lest his way, got mired in a bog, and | 


died at Freehold, N. J. on the 18th of Decem- | 


have passed the Jast years of his life in obscu- |) 


— 


— 


——— 


But may thy life, which now doth bloom 


In innocent repose, 
Be but a shade of what shall come— 
A life unknown to woes. E. 
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Pulpit Bloquence. 


Almost every page of the bible glows with 
images which would thrill and almost electri- 
fy us,were they not socommon. The sacred 
writers abound in various forius of painting. 
When Nathan is called to reprove the royal 
sinner, he does not rouse him in self defence, 
by a direct attack, he invents a parable. 

‘There was a poor man which had a cer- 
| tain ewe lamb, which he had nourished, and 
'which had grown up with his children; it ate 
of his own meat, drank of his own cup, and 
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} 





| lay in his bosom, and was to him asa daugh- 


‘ter. But a rich neighbour who had abund- 
| ance of flocks and herds, passing by them, 
|took this single ewe lamb and killed it for 
| his own table.” When by this description 
ithe feelings of David were awakened, the 
| prophet says unto him, ‘ Z%ou art the man.’ 

Were similar methods pursued more in 
our day, instead ofthe abundant use of logic 
‘and metaphysics, which few who hear a 
|popular discourse can fully comprehend— 
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aot Springs of Arkansas. 


A writer in the Little Rock Gazette gives the 
following description of the hot springs of Ar- 
kansas: 

The springs are about five miles in a di- 
rect line (rom the Washita river, and a quar- 
ter of a degree north of the Louisiana line. 
They break out of the side of a mountain, 
are very numerous, and abundant in water: 
indeed they burst out every where in the 
sides and bottom of a pretty rocky creek, 
into which they all run. It is said they are 
seventy in number, They are so numerous 
and their heat so great, that after two or 
three weeks of dry weather, the creek he- 
comes too hot to bathe in opposite the 
springs, and bathers go from an eighth to a 
quarter of a mile below, where the water is 
bearable. ‘The exact temperature we could 
not ascertain; but it exceeds 150 Faren- 
heit’s thermometer. I should judge the 
warmest springs to have a temperature of 
18 Practical persons will recognise the 
degree of heat by the fact that the water 
will readily seald the hair from hogs. I be- 
lieve they are the warmest waters known, 
except those of Hecla, in Iceland. The 
water retains its heat for a great length of 
time; let intoa bath at night, it is of a 
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or 1832, at the age of 80. | were apre > ss in ene 34 hee : . 
ber 1832, at the age of 80.) |; were a preacher te de al less in gene rals and | right temperature to bathe in the morning. 
Phe sun sets at night; and the stars shun the | oe im teeewe merger te > talking a- | Ttis used either by bathing in the water, or 

“am 5 e abstrac spe idug . : : 
Cay; | bout sin in the abstract, to specify errr, exposing the bedy to the steam which arises 
sins, and trace them in strong colors, through | r 


But glory remains, when their lights fade awav. || 
Begin, ye tormeotors ; your threats are in vain: || 
Il’or the son of Alknomock cau never complain. || 


igor “ | from it when confined, and for this purpose 
all their odious consequences—were he to || some rude contrivances are raised over two 
|} Braue does cen oe A and ete from || or three of the principal springs, they have 
. ° rcliI— seek nis p $ $ \ ° ° er 
Remember the woods, where in ambush he lay, | fac  Tibed q “¢ 1 proses ts abner tools, but i produced extraordinary cures in rheumatism, se 
|in the study of human nature —to find his || paralysis, liver complaints, enlargement of 


And the sealps which he bore from your nation |) ; te: hiethead " 
|| Weapons not so much in his head as in thie |} the spleen, eruptions, pulmonary complaints, 








away. | 
Why do ye delay ?—'till I shrink from my pain, || hearis of his hearers, we should hear less obstructions and chronic disorders of every 
Know, the son of Alkmonoc ean never cora- || about siceping congregations, hind 
plain. |  Masillon’s congregation did not sleep. || mmm icine euetieeip 
Remember the arrows he shot from his bow ; iTe spr! — ae en have not culti- | AGENTS FOR THE GAZETTE. | 
2. . . tar rs £ 7 > il e . : 
Remember your chiefs, by his hatchet laid low, || Y8°¢ Understandings, ali have affections, meats og hii gg re 
The flame rises high—you exultin my pain, || *° these he directed his efforts, His || Acworth, Granville Gilmore. ( 
But the son of Alkmonock will never complain. || hearers felt the hand of the preacher probing Andover, Ms. George 8. Towle. 
: | their hearts. They felt—and sometimes a|| Bedford, Harvey IF. Courser. 
I go to the land where my father is gone, whole audience were raised involuntarily | Brookline, J. B. Sawtell. 
His ghost shall exult in the fame of his son. from their seats Claremont, Francis P. Knowlton. 
Death comes like a friend—he relieves me from ‘Aah. eh a? 8 | Eppi ames ins 
pain ; , - Whitefield’s hearers did not sleep.—By | Eee: resco 
. a al . . . ofistown, 107 /arr. 
And thy son, o Alknomock has scorned to his power of Pte oe ~ Aa aage consisted the | Henever, Jabez A. Douglass. 
complain. chief eh er of his eloquence, he carried men New;Hampton, John B. White. 
where he chose, with a touch more powerful Newport, Gilbert Nettleton. j 
TO M. A. A. than magic. Lie annihilated every thing Pembroke, Timothy J. Tenney. 
Aoed 1 ath | but the scene he would present, and drawing Piermont, Moses Learned. 
eee Ce ae ae ee a | aside the veil of eternity, now led his hear- Salem, J.C. Ewins. 
Thou little amili r as child! ers to the opening gaie of heaven, and now Salisbury, Caleb P. Smith. 
Th apringye pe ol my — ' to the yawning pit of hell. Stratham, Phinehas Merrill. 
ou gem of priceless worth ° = z hn — . Weare John L. Hadley. 
How luring thou, and meek and mild, | be a the verge os aoa aay ; ; ——- 
For one just come to earth! | sceptic was present when Whitefield present- |) pesg 
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‘ Strange beauty on that cherub brow’ 
Is sporting toward thy youth ; 

And like, is glory on thee now, 
To flower of tenderest growth. 


No wrangling thoughts, nor passions’ jar, 
Can now disturb thy soul ; 

No blighted hopes thy pleasures mar, 
Nor sins thy heart control. 


‘Thy infancy can know no ill, 
Nor sigh for coming joys ; 
But soon the grief of life will fill 





That heart which peace employs. 





(ed the votary of sin under the figure of a 
| blind beggar led by a little dog. The dog 
‘had broken his string. The blind cripple 
with his staff between both hands, groped 
his way unconscious to the side of a precipice. 
As he felt along, his staff dropped down 
the descent too deep to send back an echo. 
He thought it on the ground, and bending 
forward took one careful step to recover it. 
But he trod on vacancy, poised for a mo- 
ment, and as he fell headlong—Chesterfield 
sprung from his seat exclaiming ‘‘ By heay- 
ens he is gone!” 
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